THE LIBRARY OF THE' BRITISH MUSEUM
is said to have stated in the Commons that the work of an Assistant in
the Museum was so attractive that it required no added material
attraction of pay. The long struggle with the Treasury over this
matter, and the negotiations which led up to the removal of the
Natural History Department to South Kensington, were the chief
cares of this period. The former in particular wore Jones's health out,
and he retired in 1878.
During Panizzi's and Winter Jones's Principal Librarianships
there entered several men who were to come to the front in the later
years sketched in this chapter, notably, in the Printed Books, Douglas,
Fortescue and Miller, and in the Manuscripts Maunde Thompson
and Warner. Douglas was to be transferred to the new Oriental
Department.
In the Printed Books Winter Jones was naturally succeeded by
Watts, who was only just his junior and had played a part hardly
second to his in the period of stress and reform. But Watts's Keeper-
ship lasted only three years, for he died suddenly in 1869. No great
events occurred in the Department in that short time, except the
separation of the Maps from the Books in 1867. The preparation of
the Catalogue in MS. went on, the idea of printing it having been
abandoned since the forties, to be reintroduced and carried through
thirty years later, as will be recorded* Watts pushed on with his
great ambition of collecting the best of the world's literature. Not
only European languages were collected, since the Oriental books
were not separated for some while yet. Thus, just as -the Michael
Hebrew and Morrison Chinese libraries had been acquired by his
activity under Panizzi at the end of the forties, he added during his
Keepership the Siebold Japanese collection and two, the Fischer and
Andrade, of Mexican books,
Watts has been overshadowed by Panizzi, but he was a very
remarkable man. He is said to have seen and handled while Placer
over 400,000 volumes of accessions. Something of his achievement is
shown by him in his well-known report to Panizzi of 1861. In the
previous decade he had ordered 80^000 books and examined 600,000
titles, maintaining not only in each of the greater, but more remark*
ably in, the lesser literatures also, Panizzi's and his own ideal of the
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